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The plant photographer happened 
upon these gay couples at the recent 
“A” Shift Dance at Club Martinique. 
(Left to right): 
Roy Tatum, Jr., Laura Ray and 
Andy Joyce, Lucille Riggs and Clayton 
Reynolds. Orchestra is Russ Curleton’s. 


Marie Mason and | 


DEFINITION IN “EVERYOAY LANGUAGE” 


The Du Pont company is a CORPORATION. And since this issue of the 
BLENDER contains the essence of the company’s 1951 Annual Report, we be- 
lieve it is a good time to review the facts about a corporation—in simple language. 


The word has confused people for years. Too often the word is associated 
with the cartoonist’s drawing of a hard-looking gent with a paunchy stomach, 
striped trousers, cutaway coat and top hat, always puffing on a big cigar and clutch- 
ing a bag of money in each hand. 


A corporation is merely a group of persons treated in law as being one person. 
The corporation as a person has no more rights than the next fellow. Indeed, its 
rights are restricted by the nature of the corporation itself. 


On the other hand, a corporation has all the liabilities that an individual has. 
It can be sued, fined and taxed. The corporation itself can’t be put in jail, but its 
directors can. It owes all the duties to its fellow citizens and to society as a whole 
that any other citizen does. So, you see, it isn’t free to do as it pleases. As with 
other persons, it must respect the rights of others. And unlike most other citizens, 
a corporation must conduct its affairs in the public interest. 


Actually, the corporate form of business made its appearance in England 
during the 16th Century. It was devised by the king to protect his subjects against 
certain pressure groups that frequently acted against the public good. These 
pressure groups had no legal “‘body’’ and, as a result, it was hard to hit back at 
them through the courts. 


“Incorporating” such groups made them real “persons” under the law and 
“cut them down” to an individual level in the courts. It gave society a “legal per- 
son,” who could be punished the same as individuals. 


America, by means of the corporation, has been able to build up the large, 
efficient industrial concerns which, through a maximum use of tools and mass 
production, have given us all “Better Things for Better Living.” 


Through competition in new products and cheaper ways of making products, 
each industry keeps the others on their toes and forces them to keep improving— 
keep growing. The development of these industries has mirrored the development 
of America, and the corporation has made it possible and practical. 


And so the corporation, designed by a king to protect the “little fellow,” 
still plays a leading role in our economic progress. The “‘little fellow’ continues 
to receive protection, and the benefits of the greatest productive nation on earth, 


THE INDISPENSABLE WAN 


You say there isno indispensable man? But there is. There is an indispenSable 
man in every business. 


That man is the customer. 
The customer is boss. He does not depend on us. We depeng on him. 


The customer wants NYLON products at a competitive price, That calls for 
efficient production. The customer wants quality. That calls for 41:1 on the job 
and care in producing. The customer demands courtesy. In ang out of the Plant 
we must treat the public courteously, be a credit to the COMpany, and boost our 
product. 


By so doing we serve ourselves and the company of Which We are a patt. We 
are serving that man every sound business must hav e Mdispensable Many 
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COY AND NELL KING DISCUSS THE A B C ’ S OF DU PONT’S 1951 BUSINESS WHILE CAROL AND SUSAN, AGES 10 AND 2, HELP SPELL IT 


THE BGS ®| OF COMPANY’S 1951 BUSINESS 


Record Employment, Production, Sales and 
Taxes Mark Company's 149th Year 


Each spring, Du Pont’s president makes an annual 
report to the company’s stockholders to inform them 
about company business during the previous year. 
This report is as significant to employees and their 
families as it is to stockholders. 


With the highest production and sales in its history, 
but also with unprecedented Federal taxes on income, 
Du Pont’s net earnings in 1951 were $87 million less 
than in 1950, a drop of 28 per cent, the report discloses. 


Sales of $1,531 million, 18 per cent higher than the 
previous record year of 1950, and a new record in 
earnings from Du Pont sources before taxes and 
renegotiation are reported. At the same time, the com- 
pany’s 1951 estimate of Federal taxes on income and 
amounts payable under the Renegotiation Act was 
$371 million. This is more than twice the total divi- 
dends paid to stockholders for the year and almost 
equal to the salary and wage payments to all employees. 


Of wide interest to Du Pont men and women in the 
1951 report is the simplified operating statement 
shown on the right. Those parts of the company’s 
activities which most concern employees are as simple 
as A. B. C.’s to interpret. 


The Buenprer urges all employees to study the 
statement and the picture explanations given on the 
next three pages. You will learn the amount the 
company took in and a breakdown of these receipts 
for payrolls, tuxes and other items. ‘The company 
business means 2 lot to the King family, above, because 
their jobs in Minor Construction and Textile depend 
ona good year. It’s business should mean a lot to YOU. 


Simplified Operating Statement — Year 1951 


(Excluding ‘‘non-operating’’ income, i.c., dividends from General Motors 
Corporation, other dividends and intercst income, and Federal taxes 
allocated thereagainst; and construction expenditures, etc.) 


The following tabulation is a simplified statement of Du 
Pont operating income only, for the year 1951, and the disposi- 
tion of such income. Being simplified, some of the detail 
necessarily cannot be strictly accurate. 

This statement assumes that net earnings from Gencral 
Motors Corporation dividends and other non-operating income 
were paid out to stockholders in their entirety, and consequently 
the amount retained for the necds of the business is presumed 
to come from Du Pont operating income. 

, Cenis—per 
Millions Dollar of 
of Operating 
OPERATING INCOME Dollars Income 
The Company billed to customers for products and 
services which they purchased 


WHERE IT WENT 
The Company: 

Paid for materials and services purchased, and 

for miscellaneous items 546 
Paid employees for wages und salaries—and 

paid or set aside for employees” benefit 370 
Set aside for ““B™ Bonus for employees... ...... 24 
Set aside for depreciation and obsolescence of 

plants and equipment St 
Set aside for applicable taxes and renegotiation. . . 383 
Paid to stockholders as dividends............-. ou 
Retained for the needs of the business.......... 49 


S1.546 


$1,546 100.0c 


AVERAGE OPERATING INVESTMENT $1,358 
NET EARNINGS FROM OPERATIONS 

j. ce. amounts “Paid to stockholders as divi- 
dends” and “Retained for the needs of the busi- 


2.06% 
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$1,546 MILLION 


The customers are our bosses! Last 
year they liked Du Pont products and 
services so well, sales broke all previous 
records. They were 18 per cent higher 
than in 1950. Billy Cleary, age 6}, 
son of ‘Flake’? Cleary, Power, uses his 
blocks to spell out “SALES” while 
Buddy Haupt, Order and Invoice, is de- 
lighted with a “stack” of orders—“bread 
and butter papers’’—for our product. 


$546 MILLION 


Du Pont has to buy a lot of things to 
run a company its size. The largest 
Share of the 1951 operating income 
dollar, or 35.4 cents, went to purchase 
goods and services. The number of 
suppliers for our plant alone is over 1,800. 
Of this number, 75 are all local small 
companies from whom we purchase 
approximately $25,000 worth of material 
a month. Tommy Wright, 4, son of Adell 
Wright, Textile, is shown with blocks. 
Ruth Nelson and Helen Draper, Pur- 
chasing, discuss one day’s plant orders. 


$394 MILLION 


y The second largest share of the 1951 
operating income dollar—25.4 cents— 
went to employees. Included in this total 

were several million set aside for the nu- 
merous benefit plans. In effect, each 
employee received a substantial degree 

of added security from the company’s 
provisions for pensions, disability wages, 
insurance, etc. On our plant—Ben Payne 

is shown running off weekly checks—the 
monthly payrollis approximately $900,000. 
Pamela Lee Moore,8, daughter of Eleanor 
Moore, ‘D” Shift, Inspection, presents 

this part of the report in simple A. B. C.’s. 
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$383 MILLION 


Total company taxes are now running 
nearly $18.50 for each day worked by 
each employee. Even little Barry 
Hundley, age 7, son of Eliza Hundley, 
“A” Shift, Textile, seems concerned as 
he spells out the word. In other picture, 
Ernest Killen, Collector of Internal 
Revenue in Wilmington, receives a 
quarterly tax payment from Carl Jewell, 
Assistant Manager of the company’s 
Tax Division. As can be seen from the 
Simplified Operating Statement, taxes 
took the third largest chunk, 24.8 cents, 
out of the operating income dollar. 
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$84 MILLION 


Keith Murphy, 8, son of Jim Murphy, Power, 
has spelled out a big phase of the cost of doing 
business—tools wearing out. This took 5.4 cents 
of each operating income dollar. If the company 
didn’t set aside money to replace these tools— 
saws, hammers, trucks, even buildings—we 
would all be out of jobs. Just as an example 
Ken Stanhagen weighs acid for new Type 2 
evaporator. It turns out 114 times more salt 
solution in less time than two old ones which 
had become obsolete along with other tools. 


$90 MILLION 


More than 138,000 stockholders—the 
real owners of our business—received 
5.8 cents from each operating income 
dollar in 1951. Earnings applicable to 
each share of common stock were $4.64 
as compared to $6.59 in 1950. Bette Hol- 
land, who has just been made a “‘D” Shift 
forelady, is one of several thousand 
women who own stock in our company. 
She is shown receiving certificate from 
Ralph Westervelt, of the local Rives 
BrownCompany. “Rickey” Martin, 6, son 
of Albert Martin, P. & S., knows how to 
spell out the people who furnish us money 
to do business and keep us in business. 
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$49 MILLION 


Wiley Ann Ricard, daughter of Wiley Ricard, Bobbin 
Stores, knows that money has to be retained—“plowed” 
back into business—to keep progressing and operating. 
The amount above or 3.2 cents of each operating income 
dollar was appropriated in 1951 to provide job security 
and to keep our company in a strong competitive position. 
The money was appropriated for new installations, 
machinery, equipment, expansion, etc. The two recently 
installed oil tanks pictured here are examples. These 
tanks supply oil for our dowtherm heating system. 
They cost thousands of dollars, but we must have them. 


COMPANY'S FINANCIAL REPORT NO DIFFERENT FROM ThE BUDGET OF INCOME 
AND EXPENSE THAT ANY OF US WIGHT DRAW UP FOR OURSELVES 


Going about our day-to-day jobs, few of us ever stop to 
realize what it is that makes a good company... what it is 
that keeps our jobs good and secure. Because Du Pont is 
lurge, it necessarily deals in large figures. But we must remember 
that it takes a big company with research facilities and in- 
dustrial “‘know-how™ to produce more and better products at 
cheaper prices. 

The modern corporation has been created by law to fill a 
definite need. An individual business or partnership is bound 
up wilh the life of an individual and all too frequently disap- 
pears upon the death of that individual. A corporation creates 
stability for the long term and removes that dependence upon 
the individual owner. It provides a means through which the 
thrifty can invest their money with a hope of profit: without 
assuming undue risk, and it has become an instrument through 
which American free enterprise has accomplished much. 

But under any form or under any name a business is es- 
sentially a simple thing. It supplies goods or services which 
people want, and in return is paid for what it supplies. Out of 
what iL receives il pays its expenses for raw materials and wages, 


SIMPLE DIVISION 


On the right we have pictured a 


35.4c 
TO SUPPLIERS 


Materials, Services, 
Miscellaneous Items 


goud old-fashioned American “Srog 
hide” which, a few years ago, was 
worth 100 cents. We have divided this 
to give you another simple piehure of 
how many cents oul. of cach operating 
income dollar went for taxes, wages 
and salaries, materials und services, 
stockholders, depreciation and obso- 
lescence, and that held for future busi- 
ness needs. Please note carefully Lhe 
amounts going for the big three: 
materials, wages and salaries and laxes, 


wa 


it pays its taxes, puts something aside to replace things that 
wear out or become obsolete, and tries to save a bit for rainy 
days. When you think of it in those terms, every one of us is in 
business for himself. We have some skill or service which we 
desire to sell—at a profit. We know we can’t sell those services 
unless they are valuable to someone else. So does the Du Pont 
Company—any company. We know we can’t ask more for 
those services than people can pay or we will price ourselves 
out of the market. So does any business, whether it is one man 
or thousands of men. Individuals or companies must provide 
some useful service in order to succeed. And at the end of 
each year we cast up our accounts to see how great a success we 
have made. 

As a measure of performance, a company’s financial report 
is really no different than the budget of income and expense 
thal any of us might draw for ourselves. Most company re- 
ports, however, seem difficult to understand. Therefore, we 
have attempted to give you the facts of the 1951 business in 
simple language. It is to the advantage of each employee to 
know how his Company stunds at the end of each business year. 


5.4c 
For Depreciation, 5.8c 
Obsolescence TO OWNERS 
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25.4c¢ 
TO EMPLOYEES 
Waagcs, Salarics, 
Benefits, “B” Bonus 


24.8e 3.2c 
FOR TAXES Held for Business 
ecds 


(L. to R.): Carl Borden, transfer 
from Seaford, and appointed 
Chief Supervisor of Polymer Area, 
Type 8, P. & S, and Type 8, Tex- 
tile; John Exley fl, Shift Super- 
visor, Textile, on Special Assign- 
ment; Gene WHakanson, Area 
Supervisor—Inspection and Ship- 
ping, appointed Service Superin- 
tendent; Jim Elliott, Service 
Superintendent, transferred to 
the “Dacron’’ — organization. 


GEORGE COULTER, appointed 
Chief Supervisor of Type 9 and 
9B Spinning, Textile and In- 
spection and Shipping; Buster 
Jones, Area Supervisor—-Textile, 
appointed Area Supervisor, 
P. & S., in charge of Polymer and 
Type 8 Spinning; Clarence Car- 
michael, Electric Heating Fore- 
man—Power, transferred to 
“Dacron” organization; Bill Dor- 
rier, Shift Supervisor, P. & S., 
placed on special assignment. 


ELDRED HILL, Area Supervisor, 
P. & S., to Area Supervisor, Spin- 
ning, Type 9 and 9B; Bill Ham, 
Supervisor—Methods and Stand- 
ards, to Area Supervisor, Textile, 
Type 9 and 9B; Roland Rhett, 
Assistant Area Supervisor, P. & S., 
appointed Area Supervisor—in- 
spection and Shipping; Bil! Cotty, 
Works Engineer, transferred to 
Chattanooga plant, same job. 


GERTRUDE EANES, Forelady— 
Inspection, transferred from 
Chattanooga and appointed to 
same position here; Bill Cleal, 
Engineer—Methods and Stand- 
ards, transferred from Spruance 
and appointed Group Leader— 
Methods and Standards; Joe 
Labovsky, Supervisor —- Pack 
Preparation and Denier Room, 
transferred to Plant Manufactur- 
ing Section; Stan Gamble, Fore- 
man—tTextile, transferred to 
the new “Dacron” organization. 


PAUL WALKER, Shift Supervisor 
—tTextile, appointed Supervisor 
—Pack Preparation and Denier 
Room; E. C. M. Waller, Foreman 
—rTextile, transferred to the 
“Dacron — organization; Bob 
Reid, Jr., Shift Supervisor—Tex- 
tile, appointed Assistant Area 
Supervisor—Textile; Abe Eisen, 
Works Engineer at Chattanooga, 
transferred | to Martinsville as 
Works Enginecr, Vice Bill Cotty. 


Total Du Pont Toxes Per Man Hour Worked 


DU PONT'S 1837 TAX 
PER MAN HOUR DOUBLE 
THAT OF WAR YEARS 


The drawing at the left illustrates the 
taxes per man hour worked which our 
company paid during the years 1929, 
1934, 1939, 1944 and 1951. The tax pic- 
ture has changed—so have employees 
hired during those years. (See below and 
note change.) It is indeed interesting to 
note that the company’s taxes last year 
per man hour worked were more than 
twice that of 1944, when the country was 
at the peak of World War IT. 

1951 taxes per man hour worked ex- 
ceeded the average hourly Du Pont wage. 
The company was taxed more per em- 
ployee in one hour last year than it was in 
one day in 1939. 

Arecent Wall Street Journal article also 
vividly pointed out that since 1939, 
population has increased 18%, industrial 
production 100%, prices 130%, but 
Federal spending is about 800% above 
the year 1939 level of 9 billion dollars. 


1929 1934 1939 


Greenewalt Speaking... 


“|. The corporate income tax is no more than 
an element of cost in the production of goods 


Ouly People Pay “Saree 


“| .. It's easy for us to forget that a corporation 
is simply an arrangement through which 


and services. In normal times, it is treated no 
differently than the cost of materials or the 
cost of labor. Corporate taxes are simply trans- 
ferred to the price of the goods offered for 
sale, and in the last analysis are paid by the 
consumer at retail. 

“This is not evasion on the part of the 
country’s business enterprises. It is for them a 
simple matter of life and death, for a corpora- 
tion must make a profit if it is to survive...” 

—Crawford H. Greenewalt in a speech to the 
Chambersburg, Pa., Chamber of Commerce, 
February 1, 1952. 


BILL RANDOLPH began Du 
Pont service in 1929—a boom 
year when the tax per man 
hour worked for Du Pont was 7¢. 


different groups of people cooperate to make 
and sell things for money. But the stubborn 
fact remains that only PEOPLE can pny taxes, 
whether they give the money to the Govern- 
ment themselves or have ‘the corporation’ do 
it for them ... 

“In 1946, for instance, the Government 
collected $8.6 billion in taxes from corporations, 
but the corporations collected the money from 
a great many individual people. The corpora- 
tions ‘paid’ the taxes in the sense that they 
turned it over to the tax collector.” 

—Small Business Economie Foundation. 


JOE LABOVSKY in 1934—o de- 


pression ycar—ta» were 9 

for cach man + gr worked, 

(Joe pictured in MT. C) 
a 


“or 
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DR. DICKERSON in 1939-—a pre- 
war year. Du Pont taxes jumped 


to 25¢ for each man hour worked. 
(Doc was interne that year.) 
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Eight 


IRENE BEASLEY began service in 
a wor year—1944, at Martins- 
ville. Du Pont taxes per man 
hour worked jumped to 96". 


PEGGY GIESLER wos placed on 
our rolls in 1951. Take a look at 
the tax per man hour worked 
$2.30! Peggy is an O. & I. Clerk. 


cal, is in the Gunnery Division 
aboard the U.S.S. Midway now 
serving in the Mediterranean. 


PVT. TILLIE BROOKS, Textile, 
has left Fort Sam Houston and 
is recuperating from an accident 
at Camp Chaffee in Arkansas. 


vania, 


PVT. LINDBERGH COMPTON, 
P. & S., has been in Army Hos- 
pital at Valley Forge, 
since 


PFC. GLEN B. VIA, P. & S., 


took 
his basic¢ training in Texas and is 


at Lockbourne A. F. B. in Ohio. 


Pennsy!l- 
He is expecting overseas service 


October, 1951. 


11 MORE CALLED 
SINCE JANUARY 


FROM P. & S. 


Gene Gravely, Charles L. Mar- 
tin, David Whitt, Donald 
Lavinder, Ernest Conner, Bob 
Hester, Otis Amos, Marvin Per- 
kins. 


FROM MAINTENANCE 


Walter Painter 


FROM SHIPPING 


James Angle, Roy Joyce 


BANNER PRIDDY, JR., PVT. BILLY LAWRENCE, 
P. & §S., is mow Gunner's Inspection and Shipping, is 
Mate on U.S.S. Crackle, attending the Mechanics’ 


School, Fort Leonard Wood, 
Mo, He's in 253 A. F. A. Bn. 


Charleston, South Carolina. 
Took basic at Bainbridge. 


| BBTRY 253" AFA ‘By 


1ST LIEUT. TOM NIXON, Process Control, 
commands company shown in picture at the 
Ordnance Automotive School in Atlanta, Ga. 


FRANK McBRIDE, Minor 
Construction, has been with 
the Military Police in Rich- 
mond since entering the 
service more than a year ago. 


STATUS CHANGES 
WE'VE RECEIVED 


Pfe. Walter Parsons, Textile, 
is now stationed in England with 
the <Air Force. 

Pfe. Roy Adams, Textile, is 
with the dlst Fightcr Wing in 
Japan and Korea. 

Pfc. Woodie Ferguson, P. & S., 
is now in Korea with the 279th 
Infantry Regiment. 

Cpl. Arlis Wright, Mainten- 
ance, is 2 security commander on 
a supply train in Korea. He is 
still with 772d M. P. Battalion. 

Lt. John Dawson, Methods 
and Standards, has been trans- 
ferred from Scott Air Force Base 
in Illinois to the 3605th Naval 
Training Wing at Ellington 


A. F. B., Texas. 
————_ —— 


DWIGHT ! ~OLDS, P. & PFC. WILLIE REYNOLDS, 
S., is now “yned to the Maintenance, is with the 
office of . cl Investiga- 258th Construction Com- 
tions after veral months pany in Germany. He 
at Langley din Virginio. trained at 


Camp Gordon. 
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The “A” Shift D 
he Gvice 
This month the BLenveEr is picturing three more dances. These 
dances are only one of the many company-sponsored functions for the 
welfare and recreation of our employees. Each year they attract more 


and more people. The three shift “swings” each have drawn approximately 
300 employees and guests. Other group pictures will be in later BLENDERS. 
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BUY DEFENSE 


BONDS NOW 


@UPIND 


Facts and Figures 


PLAY SAFE 


THIS SPRING 


“Hobso”’ Adopted hy 


Over 240 Companies 


Du Pont’s “HOBSO”—or 
“Wow Our Business System 
Operates”—discussion _pro- 
gram has been adopted by 
more than 240 companies, and 
an estimated 300,000 people 
participated by the end of 
1951. 

Designed to increase knowl- 
edge and understanding of the 
American business system, the 
discussions have already been 
conducted for over 65,000 Du 
Pont employees at some 60 
locations. 


3,400 Du Pont People 
Have Joined Services 


More than 8,400 Du Pont 
men and women have entered 
military service since the 
Korean War began. The 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, nylon 
plant leads all Du Pont units 
with almost 500 employees 
having joined the armed 
forces. Here at Martinsville, 
as of March 1, 105 have been 
called. 


15,000 Women Now 
Working At Du Pont 


Each weekday, over 15,000 
women report for work with 
the Du Pont Company; 72 
plants in 25 states claim 6,200 
for operating jobs alone. 

Women comprise 17% of 
the company’s wage and salary 
rolls, surpassing the total num- 
ber of Du Pont employees 30 
years ago in 1921. 

So many jobs are open for 
women in industry today that 
shortages have developed in 
some fields, notably in stenog- 
raphy. Indications are th: 
demand will exceed st., ply 
for several years to come. 


"Puetious and feuswers” 


QUESTION: Does Du Pont make its patents available to others? 
ANSWER: Du Pont has registered 5,300 patents for licensing, about 
three-quarters of the patents the company owns. 


QUESTION: When did Du Pont, requiring more capital, last otfer stock for 
sale? 

ANSWER: In 1947 Du Pont raised $100 million by the sale of Preferred 
Stock, 70% by public offering. It was promptly purchased, showing the 
public’s confidence in the company’s ability to earn a fair return on its 
investment. 


QUESTION: What is the relationship between the Remington Arms Com- 
pany and the Du Pont Company? 

ANSWER: Remington is a Du Pont subsidiary. Du Pont owns about 
60% of Remington Arms Common Stock and 99-plus per cent of the 
Preferred Stock. 


QUESTION: Other than the Savannah River Atomic energy project in 
South Carolina, is Du Pont operating any other plant for the government? 

ANSWER: Yes, Du Pont is also operating for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission the Dana Works at Terre Haute, Indiana. Remington Arms Co., 
Inc., a Du Pont subsidiary, is making small arms ammunitions at Lake City 
Ordnance Works, near Independence, Missouri. 


QUESTION: Du Pont was cleared recently of anti-trust charges, involving 
sale of finishes, by a jury in Federal Court. Six companies indicated pleaded 
“nolo contendere.” What does this mean? 

ANSWER: “Nolo contendere’ means these companies would not 
contest the suit—and paid fines. Du Pont and the Glidden Company 
chose to fight the charges in a costly court action—and won. 


QUESTION: Is Du Pont considering a television program? 

ANSWER: Yes. Reaction to four ‘Cavalcade of America’’ experimental 
films shown in Wilmington, Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 
proved very favorable. Depending on network availablities, it is planned 
to start a Du Pont T. V. program sometime this year. 
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Our OF BUSINESS... 
NO BUSINESS, SMALL OR LARGE, 
‘AGANST CHANGES 


Eleven 


Du Pont Will Reactivate 
Indiana Ordnance Works 


Du Pont has signed a cost- 
plus-fixed fee contract with the 
Army Ordnance Corps to re- 
habilitate and operate the 
giant Indiana Ordnance Works 
at Charlestown. The plant 
will manufacture powders for 
artillery and small-arms am- 
munition. 

The government will) pay 
actual operating costs plus a 
fixed fee per pound for Du 
Ponts nanagement services. 

Indiana Ordnance was first 
and largest smokeless powder 
plant built by Du Pont for the 
government in World War IT. 
It alone produced almost. as 
much smokeless powder as Du 
Pont made in World Wav I. 


Technical Manpower Is 
In Short Supply 


So severe is the shortage of 
technically trained people, Du 
Pont was able to meet only 
one-half its needs for engineers 
and scientists last year. As a 
result, it is stepping up its col- 
lege recruiting campus efforts. 

It is estimated there are 
60,000 unfilled engineering 
jobs in the U. S. By June, 
1954, there will probably be 
two jobs for every engincer 
graduated, with «a similar 
shortage of chemists and phy- 
sicists as well. 


Survey of Federal Reports 
Shows Chemical 
Additives Safe In Foods 


Despite some attempts “to 
stampede the American public 
by speeches or magazine 
articles of doubtful factual ac- 
curacy,” a survey of federal 
reports from 1939 to 1948 
shows no single known death 
from the use in or on foods of 
chemicals intended for such a 
purpose. 

Dr. John Ht. Foulger, di- 
rector of Du Pont’s Haskell 
Laboratory, reported this in a 
recent speech. 


“Ah! Tis Spring’... 
Roatl Safety's The Thing 


By: Inspection and Shipping 
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Spring is in the air—and a good time 
to have your car checked for those trips. 
Thousands of highway accidents ean be 
traced to improper planning—failure to 
have cars put in proper order, overload- 
ing, selecting unsafe routes, ete. Follow 
the example of Ivory Akers, below, and 
prepare now. It’s the sensible thing to do. 


A SCENE too often encountered. % 
Proper car inspection will > [ 
help prevent such accidents. 
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MIRROR—HORNS: Ivory Akers reviews the check sheet as Chester 
France, of Myers Motor Company, begins safety inspection of her cor. 


tix 


BRAKES: Properly adjusted brakes is cne of the main items on the 
check sheet for cor inspections. It prevents hundreds of accidents. 


WHEEL ALIGNMENT: This important check is often overlooked by the TIRES—STEERING: Tires should be checked regularly for wear, breaks, 
averege motorist. Besides preventing accidents, it saves tire money. etc. Steering gear, when loose, can lead to headline accidents. 


THE ROAD’S COURTESY CODE 


A well-enannered driver will share the 
road, never usurping: the right of way 
from other vehicles or pedestrians. 
An honorable man or woman would no 
more cheat traflie regulations than cheat 
at games or im sports. 

An obliging driver will never fail to 
dim his lights when meeting other cars 
in the dark. 

Well-bred people, whether drivers or 
pissengers, are Just as considerate of 


each other as are hosts and guests ina 
drawing room. 


An accommodating driver parks his 
car so as not to interfere with the use of 
other parking spaces or with the move- 
ment of other vehicles. 

Orderly drivers always Heh ta the 
right, except when using the proper 
lane for turning or passing. 

A courteous driver never fails to signal 
his intentions to stop, turn or pull aut. 


Twelve 


Considerate persons always drive at 
speeds which are reasonable and pru- 
dent, considering traffic, rond and 
weather conditions. 


One who has any consideration for the 
safety of others will refrain from driving 
when physically exhausted. 


Kindly persons never show curiosity 
nt the scene of an accident and always 
give any assistance that may be possible, 
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DICK CULBERTSON, CONSERVATION SUPERVISOR, LOOKS OVER LIST OF TEN ITEMS ON WHICH PLANT SHOWED A BIG SAVINGS IN 1951 


THE TEN OUTSTANDING CONSERVATION EXAMPLES IN 1951 


Culbertson “Buzzed” Over Plant to Learn of Savings 


It started with a rumor. Somebody in one area told some- came up with ten good examples of how waste can be “cap- 


body in another area that his area could show the biggest con- 
servation figure for 1951. The rumor reached the office of Dick 
Culbertson (‘Busy Bee’ Culbertson, that is—he’s always 
hurrying). The rumor got his curiosity up and he immediately 
slammed a Hawkshaw cap over his pate, got his magnifying 
glass and set out. Sure enough, while “buzzing” around he 


tured” without lowering quality. 

After many months of “harping” on waste, the BLENDER is 
happy to give recognition where due and congratulates the 
areas pictured for a job well done. We are confident that in 1952 
other ways of saving can be found. It pays to stop waste. It’s 
waste that eats into our profits and shows bad area management. 


PACK SCREENS 


(L. to R.): Myra Souther, Margaret Clark and 
Macel Jones observe as John Prillaman inspects a 
salvaged pack screen. Pack Room saved $22,000 
on these in 1951 by using care in removing from 
pack, washing, cleaning and re-using of them. 


KEX WIPERS 


BILL CRISS, Textile Type 8 Conservation Leader, ex- 
plains to Ethel Smith and Elizabeth Plaster how his 
area used 4,600 less wipers in 1951 than in 1950 
at a savings of approximately $700. Closer control, 
longer use, etc., was responsible for the saving. 


Fourteen 


BRUSHES 


BEN GARDNER cnd John Engle, P. & S. Canservation 
Leaders, observe used brushes held by Jce Barrow. 
The area shswed a savings of approximately $1,000 
on various types of brushes in 1951 without lower- 
ing quality of work. Cooperation, better care and 
control were main factors in conservation of this item. 


Bhiiae 9 


PENCILS 


MORE than $150 was saved last year on mechanical 
and wooden pencils around the plant. This was ac- 
complished although more people were using them. 
Using them until very short, as Nancy Haynes and 
Kathryn Shropshire demonstrate, helped the cost figure. 


HAIR NETS 


CARE in putting on and taking off of hair nets, 
as demonstrated by Emma Gunter to Joe Belcher, 
Type 9, Textile Conservation Leader, helped area 
save more than $1,000 on this item, although 
far more personnel used them than in 1950. 


GLOVES 


MINOR CONSTRUCTION cut glove consumption 50% 
over 1950; for example, from 104 pairs to 16 pairs 
in one month. Group accomplished this by requiring 
old pair for new ones, more care in use, etc. Bill 
-Dryden and Jerry Kyle look over salvaged pair. 


Fifteen 
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BROOM 


GEORGE SHOUGH, Shipping, explains to ‘‘Slick’’ 
Woods, Shipping Foreman and Conservation Leader, 
how he cares for push broom he has used for four 
years. George cleans it regularly and reverses it on 
handle every third time he sweeps floor in iis area. 


SWEEPING COMPOUND 


JOHN HYLTON, Protection, explains to John Wilson, 
Guard gents, how janitors saved approximately 


$200 in 1951 on compound. Although they hove far 
more space ta sweep, they found smaller amounts 
would do job just as well as covering the floor. 


Sixteen 


PEANUT OIL 


BY STRAINING used oil through coffee bags and mix- 
ing with new oil, the Cafeteria saved an average of 15 
gallons a week ($42.45) during 1951. Oi! is used in 
the deep frialators to prepore ham croquettes, steaks, 
fish, chops, etc, The idea was the result of a suggestion. 


CURTIS MARTIN, Inspection Conservation Leader 
in 1951, observes Billy Crook salvage carton egg 
cells. These cells, formerly sold for scrap, are now 
cleaned and salvaged for 3¢ apiece (cost 20¢ when 
new). In 1951 area saved $11,900 on this item. 
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46 MEMBERS OF THE LOCAL GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR CLASS WHICH TOURED OUR PLANT ON FEBRUARY 26 
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THESE are not “people from Mars,” but Ruth 
{ . : ~ Hudson and Ed O'Rourke of Control Laboratory 
(Ca aes HO est x SDS Be Rta in safety paraphernalia for sampling diamine. 
THE 39TH Foreman-Forelady Development Group, which completed training course February 8. 
(Bottom, I. to r.): L. R. Shelley, Bill Holt, Harold Channels, Carlton Walker, Al Wingfield. (Second 
row): Margaret Mills, Rita Peters, Chris Creasy, Betty Hicks, Deniece Burnette. (Top): Doug Clark, 
Maynard Layman, Hoyle Bruton, Vic Beiriger, Jack Franklin, Mac McCrickard. They’re now assigned. 


HENRY RIST points to question number which 
won for “Wolf’’ Arrington the prize in a 
recent novel Minor Construction safety quiz. 


PLANT’S TRIPLETS (I. to r.): Ivey Campbell, Ina Wingfield and Iris Clifton receive 5-year service 
pins same day. Pinning on emblems are foreladies (left to right) Elva Turner, Lolene McAlexander, 
Irene Beasley. Interested supervisors (left to right): Nelson Scott, Bill Grinus and Bill Criss. Girls 
also received book, ‘Du Pont One Hundred Forty Years,"’ given to employees with 5-years service. 
— : : 
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RAY MORAN JOHNNIEHOLLEY “‘‘LANK’’ TURNER JIM GILBERT JAMES MURPHY 
Textile Maintenonce Maintenance Textile Maintenance Power 


WILSON MONTRIEF WORTH MARTIN PAUL MASON TOM STANLEY BOB TALLEY PAUL WILLIS RUTH MARTIN 
Maintenance Stores Maintenance PL&S. Power P.& S. Process Control 


ay NS MAGDALENE GROGAN JEWEL MEMIEEAN THERESA CRITZ BEAROBERTSON KATHERINE WRIGHT IRENE THOMASSON 
Pack Room Spin. Textile Pack Room Process Control Spin. Mfr. 
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GERTRUDE EANES PRESTON GRAHAM. GEORGE HARVILLE BILL LOVELL CLARENCE McCOLLUM TOM MORRIS. 
Inspection Maintenance Power Stores Process Control Maintenance 


5-YEAR PINS 


Roy Mounteasel Joseph Barrow 
Maintenance P.& S. 
Grace Powel] Vernon Bob McWhorter 
ecords Muintenance 
Lester Ramey Mary Hnirston ‘ 
Stores Sertice Ce fate ; : C , 
Bill Stultz Alvin Davidson kn Pgh ae | ; at PACED, gfe ae pai 
Minor Construction =P. & 8. _ SAAS ae : SF ale Ee Fe 
BESSIE LEGUS ROBERT PRICE LOVELINE PRILLAMAN LEILA GROGAN PAULINE STANLEY. 
Maintenonce P.&S. Textile Textile Inspection 


Eighteen 


CLARENCE VERNON (left) explains suggestion—improve- 
ment on handling pirn test discs—to Ike Anderson. 


“PAY DREAMS” 


Ld hk} s * 

The six employees pictured 
here have collected suggestion 
award cheeks since our last issue. 


JAMES LONGSWORTH, JR., receives check from Lynn Kelley os 
Jerry Pose looks on. He had four useful suggestions adopted. 


LLOYD SWAIN was awarded check for commutator undercutting jig which he 
made. Here he explains how it works to Frank Ryan and Jack Holland. 
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MARGE COOK, Produ 
with her award. She sugge 


ction Control, buys furnishinas from Walter Bondurant, of Bondurant’s, 
sted an improvement for compiling the data on our Code Sheets. 


ADOPTED SUGGESTIONS - - - JANUARY, 1992 


EMPLOYEE 


POLYMER AND 
SPINNING 
W. IL. Jarrett 
L. L. Bradner, Jr. 
W. G. Hill 
I. A. Wagoner 
W. L. Robbins, Jr. 
J. R. Adkins 
J. A. Souther 
H. L. Wilson 
P. J. Herbison 


TEXTILE, TYPE 9 
Arlene C. Anders 
Alice M. Ingram 
INSPECTION AND 
SHIPPING 
E. G. Boyd 
Ii. L. Prillaman 
R. W. Meeks 


POWER 
Perry D. Henderson 
MAINTENANCE 
Pettus T. Morris 
R. H. Koger, Jr. 
H. D. Pace 
E. S. Stanley 
O. C. Thomasson 
ENGINEERING AND 
MINOR CONSTRUCTION 


T. R. Goodman 
W. F. Lemons 


ACCOUNTING 
Mary R. Shelton 
SERVICE 
W. L. Travis 


SAFETY 


POLYMER AND 
SPINNING 


J. G. Profitt 

J.B. Longsworth, Jr. 

F. L. Holland 

J. H. Doyle, Jr. 
TEXTILE. TYPE § 

R. J. Foster, dr. 


TENTILE, TYPE 9 
Hattie S. Speneer 


POWER 
C. 0. Cunningham 


WILEY RICARD, Bobbin Stores, shows Bil! Geoghegan and Fred Robbins how 
he got idea for salvaging metal straps to bale waste, and collected for it. 


VANCE PRILLAMAN got one check for trapping and one from plant 
for suggestions. Wife, Etta, and girls, Martha and Brenda, rejoice. 
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PIPEFITTERS (left to right): Curtis Underwood, Car! Carr, Woadrow Shockey, 
Harry Dandridge, Al Austin and Percy Roach. (Absent when picture was 
made recently: Clyde Watkins, Numa “Lefty’’ McDanie! and Bob Hutchens.) 


BOWLING 
ROUND-UP 


This month we are presenting the 
remainder of the teams in’ the plant 
leagues. The girls’ league has been 
completed with “B™ Shift) winning {the 
championship for the second straight 


METHODS AND STANDARDS (bottom row, left to right): Don Weick, 
John Powers, John Gottschall. (Standing): Gus Larson, Harry Corey. 
(Absent when picture was made: Don Conklin and Ed Childress.) 


ee vaf March 12.°C"" Shift is lend TEXTILE MAINTENANCE (left to right): D. V. Turner, Willis Johnson, Henry Duncan (Captain), 
year. Asof March 12, "°C" Shift is lead- Marvin Rankin, Lewis Brown, Lowell Brown (Mascot). (Absent when picture was made: Dennis 


ing in the Men's League by only 2 games. Walker, John Hubbard, Bill Price, Me! Adkins and Walter Painter.) Team has a good season’s record. 
“A SHIFT (bottom, left to right): Roy Jeffries, Marshall Riggs, "C" SHIFT (bottom row, left to right): George Nester, ‘Jo Jo’’ Reynolds, 
Jact. Comer, Gill Thacker. ‘Standingi: Freddie Martin, Harvey Frank Spencer, Jim Souther. (Standing): Dean Handy, Dick Craig, Granville 


Hapkins end Pichard Witt. Uchn Palmer absent when pix was made.) Nester. (Absent: Russell Belcher.) Team is now first in league standings. 
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“C" SHIFT (seated, 1. to r.): Mary Grimes, Goldie Belcher POWER (left to right): Julian Coleman, Barney Cowan, Harold Reid, Arthur Dew, 
(Captain), Myra Souther. (Standing): Pauline Norris, Joan Clarence Dickey, Herman Rumley (Captain). (Absent when picture was made: Bob 
Martin, Frances Foster. (Absent: Treva Miles, Patsy Spencer.) Crockett, Joe Davis, Tom Cox, Ed Goodman and Jim Murphy.) Team average is good. 
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)D’S LAD FERS 
LYNWOOD’S LADY GOL 
p MINOR CONSTRUCTION (left to right): Sam Goller, ‘““Wolf" Arrington, Elton Gilley, Ray 
OPEN SEASON ON APRIL 1 Daniels, ‘Mac’ McBride, J. D. Whitlow, “‘Peanuts’’ Self, Max Shilling. (Absent when pic- 
ture was made: Jim Trull, Ed Linker and Walter Pickrel!.) Team score improves each game. 
The Lynwood Ladies’ Golf Association opens 


its season on Tuesday, April 1, at 9:30 A. M., 
and will start organized play on that day. All 


a eae SIX LADIES of the Lynwood Golf Club get in a little practice before the 1952 season opens 
ch hy who ane members of Lynwood Golf in about two weeks. (Left to right): Nell McGhee, Helen Cole, Beryl Bellezza, Marie Dickey, 
ub are eligible to be members of the associa- Marcelle Jones. (Driving from tee): Mary Buonassisi. They will play in several tournaments. 


tion. The season is from April through October. 
Regular play will be every Tuesday at 9:30 
A. M., beginning April 1. ~“ 

Beginners as well as seasoned players win 
balls all through the season, as the players are 
placed in low and high flight brackets according 
to their handicaps. This is to give everyone a 
fair chance to win. Since organized play this 
year, as last year, will be on a handicap basis, ; 
it is important that handicaps be established 
by April 1. To be able to establish a fair 
handicap, at least 3- score cards from each 
player are necessary. Score cards are to be 
signed by each player and deposited in a box 
in the Pro-Shop. This is to be done by all 
those who wish to become members of the 
association. 

There will be several Golf Tournaments with 
the Forest Park and Bassett Ladies’ Golf 
Associations, which will he played on their golf 
courses, as well as on the Lynwood course. 

This is your association, so come out and 
support it. Make this THE GREATEST 
YEAR of GOLF for the LADIES. Let's show 
our club what we can do to put THE LYN- 
WOOD LADIES’ GOLF ASSOCIATION on 
top and keep it Lhere throughout the year 52. 
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PLANT PERSONAL NEWS... 


Betty M. Feeny, Textile, to David Wyatt, Bulti- 
more, Maryland. 

Zelda Harrison, Textile, to Bruce Dudley, Rocky 
Mount, Virginia. 

Barbara Turner, Textile, to Dewey Rakes, Jr., 
U.S. Navy. 

Ruby Jean Perdue, Textile, to Linford Junior Hall, 
U. S. Air Force. 

Juanita Heffinger, Textile, to ‘Tom Cox, P. & S. 

Alice Motley, Inspection, to Cpl. Richard Hopkins, 
U.S. Army, Fort Benning, Georgia. 


Elva Stultz, Textile, and Edward Dalton, Danville, 
Virginin. 

SylIbia Sloan, Textile, and Jesse Wray, Rocky 
Mount, Virginia. 

Julia Sumner, Inspection, and Lonnie EF. Kapp, 
Textile Maint. 

Elmer Joyce, Inspection, and Katherine Joyce, 
Martinsville, Virginia. 

Grace Powell, Records, and Calvin Vernon, Bassett, 
Virginia. 

Margaret June Cruise, Textile, and Rohert Douglis 
Gentry, Spinning. 

Leona Mitchell, Order and Invoice, and Cpl. Ernest 
J. Rakes, U.S. Army, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. 

Annie Joyce Powell, Textile, and Kenneth A. 
McCall, Rocky Mount, Virginia. 

Vivian O. West, Textile, and Henry W. Nance, 
Polymer & Spinning. 

Frances M. Philpott, ‘Textile, and Preston L. 
Newman, Martinsville, Virginia. 

Mignon Shelton, Textile, and Lawrence E. Moore, 
Spinning. 

Betty A. Shropshire, Textile, and Robert Lee 
Powell, Draper, North Carolina. 

Margie L. Carter, ‘Textile and Thomas Melvin 
Cooper, Martinsville, Virginia. 

Mollie Odell, Textile, and Raymond R. Chilton, 
Leaksville, North Carolina. 

Claire Osborne, Textile, and Troy O. Crider, U. S. 
Air Force, Clovis Air Base, New Mexico. 

Janie H. Cox, Textile, and Norman L. Triggs, 
Martinsburg, West Virginia. 

Ola M. Keatts, Textile, and Wesley Matthews, 
Penhook, Virginia. 


A boy, Clyde Eugene, for George Hundley, Machine 
Shop, on February 6. 

A girl, Pamela Lee, for Melvin Adkins, Textile 
Maintenance, on January 7. 

A boy, Timothy Daniel, for Dan Turner, Textile 
Maintenance, on February 6. 


A boy, Henry Banner, Jr., for Henry Wagoner,. 


Textile Maintenance, on February 6. 

A girl, Susan Page, for Eldon Shough, Stores, on 
February 1. 

A hoy, Nocl Thomas, for Elena Moore Bonz, 
Stenographic, on February 8. 

A boy, Richard Franklin, Jr., for R. F. Sonner, 
Cast Section, on February 2. 


A boy, John Randolph, Jr. for Sue Prillaman, 
Inspection, on February 5. 

A girl, Nancy Susan, for Lelia Bowles, Textile, and 
Everett Bowles, Block Cleaning Room, on 
January 19. 

A girl, Deborah Deniece, for Nellie Harris, Textile, 
and Robert Harris, P. & S., on February 6. 

A girl, Bennie Ruth, for Madeline “Stonie” foyce, 
Textile, on February 6. 

A girl, Patricia Ann, for Jo Comer, Testile, and 
Jack Comer, P. & S., on February 20. 

A hoy, Douglas Lee, for Barbara Tuttle. Textile, 
and Douglas ‘Tuttle, P. & S., on February 5. 

A boy, John William, for Pete Herbison, P. & 5., 
on February 13. 

A boy, Lester Paul, Jr., for Lester Perdue, P. & S., 
on February 10. 


NEW REPORTERS 
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(L. to R from top): Gladys Stone, ‘’C” Shift, 
Textile, T-8; Jim Carr, Process and Equipment 
Development Group; Barney Reed, Day Crew, 
P. & S.; Jim Wagoner, ‘‘A”’ Shift, P. & S.; Mag- 
dalene Grogon, Pack Room; Charlie Baughan, 
“BY” Shift, P. & S.; Marie Mason, “A” Shift, 
Textile, T-8; Treva Miles, ‘’C’’ Shift, Inspection. 


Twenty-Three 


The plant personnel estends deepest sympathy to: 


Jao Lineberry in the death of his grandfather. 
Don Maple in the death of Iie mother. 

Elena M. Bonz in the death of her husband. 
Arthur Adkins in the death of his uncle. 

Henry Barbour in the death of his brother-in- 


law. 

eens T. Rorrer in the death of her father-in- 
aw. 

Lola Bliekers in the death af her uncle. 

Fairy Reynolds in the death of her husband. 

Ina Wingfield, [ris Clifton, Ivy Campbell, Madie 
Corns, Marie McGhee, and Al Wingfield in 
the death of their aunt. 

Carl Pratt in the death of his father and his 
half-brother. 

Jewell McMillan in the death of her husband. 

Lillian and Clark Merchant in the death of 
their infant daugliter. 

Harry Hurd in the death of his mother. 

Theil Montgomery in the death of her brother. 
in-law. 


Iu Memarian 


The untimely death of Ray- 
mond McMillan, P. & S., on 
February 4, shocked and sad- 
dened the plant personnel. 

Raymond began his service 
with the Martinsville plant on 
May 23, 1951. During his 
relatively short time with us he 
endeared himself to both his 
co-workers and supervision. 

The BLENDER extends 
deepest sympathy to his wife, 
Jewel, and to the other mem- 
bers of his bereaved family. 


Inflation steals the value 
of our savings. It makes 
pensions, bonds, life insurance 
worth less when they pay off. 
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Fifty years ago 50 to 60 per 
cent of all boys aged 14 to 19 
went to work. Now, the 
proportion has dropped below 
39 per cent. 
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Du Pont, Too, 
Is Stull Growing 


———————————————— 


It’s natural for a healthy youngster like Rural 
Gusler, Jr., age 13, son of Lolene Gusler, “D” Shift, 
Textile, to grow. And it’s natural for a healthy com- 
pany like ours to grow, too. It took Du Pont 149 
years to reach a sales and service figure of over 
$1,310 million a year. And we are still growing. 

Those growing sales and services bring personal 
advantages to each of us. An up-and-coming com- 
pany, alive and growing, has more opportunities for 
many people. It provides more promotions to better 
jobs, more chances for advancement to a better 
future. That’s what the most of us would like to have. 


There’s security, too, in a growing company. A 
strong, expanding Du Pont is a better guarantee of 
job security than a company that is shrinking. Du 
Pont pensions, insurance and the many other em- 
ployee benefits would be of little value if our company 
was too weak, financially, to keep up its payments on 
these plans. It is a law of business that a company 
cannot stand still; we go forward or we slip back- 
ward. We shrink or we grow, and through good man- 
agement, quality products and employee relations we 
will continue to grow as we have over the years. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING — THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


